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I 


1.  INTRODUC'iGN 


This  pape''  exaiiirtes  the  Soviet  image  of  a  future  wa'"  anc  attempts  1. 
lOer-iCify  those  factO''=  wh:ic^  the  Soviets  coneide*-  mp-.-'tai'.t  in  assessior 
theater'  paiarices.  woiie  toe  Soviets  mav  vai-ve  mao*  of  tne  samo 
comooneots  of  military  oowe>'  vaiued  i>'’  th^  Wes*’,  we  =o.:-;,:.d  n-o  ascune 
that  they  measure  miiitar'v  caoaPi  1  it  les.  or  weinh  the  relative  ir(’D'''ta’' ce 
of  various  capaoi 1  it ies,  lo  the  same  way. 

Tne  source  of  aata  for  this  project  is  the  Soviet  mijita*  /  i  ite;-£  t  jr't? 
-  a  la‘-ge  oody  of  material  appearing  in  numerous  lournals  anc  rri'-t 
published  by  the  military  publishing  house.  This  literature  is  usee  to 
educate  Soviet  militar-y  officers  and  provide  them  with  information  ar-ut 
military  affairs.  Tnus,  we  can  learn  now  one  Soviets  want  tneir  offics-'- 
to  approach  the  problem  of  assessina  military  capani  i  1 1  les  dv  stuc/mr 
the  factor's  arip  indicators  which  tne  Soviets  presen-  ir  this  :  iter  at 
fts  discussed  elsewhere,  this  linkage  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the 
factors  the  Soviets  stress  in  this  literature  are  the  same  as  those  they 
use  when  they  assess  their  own  military  capabilities  and  try  to  determine 
how  they  are  doing. 

There  are  three  basic  approaches  which  can  be  taken  to  study  how  the 
Soviets  assess  military  capabilities.  The  first  approach  involves 
studying  Soviet  military  doctrine  and  deducino  factor's  which  should  be 
important  in  Soviet  assessments  of  military  capabilities  basec  on  sjme 
understanding  oif  this  military  doctrine.  The  second  aor-roach  is  a*' 
empirical  one  which  involves  studying  tne  Soviet  assessment  literature  tc 


see  What  *he  data  presents  as  identifiable  factors. 


The  third  approach 


IS  to  study  actual  Soviet  rn’litar'v  st?'uctu»'es  a''id  ^orce  p>'ocur'erne>'rts. 
which  are  presumed  to  be  results  of  tne  Soviets'  self-assessment  p^'ocess. 
and  infer  which  military  capabilities  seem  itrpo^'tant  to  toe  Soviets. 

This  report  combines  the  first  and  second  approac’-es  in  an  empiricai- 
inciijctive  aooroach  to  identify  factoi's  in  Soviet  assessments  by  studvin: 
Soviet  discussions  oesireaole  military  capabilities  wnich  they 
from  their  own  m:lita>'v  doctrine.  The  beginninn  period  of"  wa-- 
literature,  wpic"'  has  not  been  studied  svstemat  icai  iy  in  the  West  before, 
nas  Deen  cnosen  for  a  case  study  because  here  the  Soviets  discuss  both 
their  image  of  a  future  war  anc  the  capaoiiites  they  feel  will  be 
valuable  in  preparing  for  that  war.  Thua,  the  value  of  the  beginning 
oerioo  of  war  literature  is  toat  it  oresents  a  Soviet  cer-va'iior  of 
factor?  they  consider  important  in  c«5rss=in''  military  can;  r. '  1  : 1 1  as  tats" 
on  tneir  rnilitarv  doctrine,  Tnes^  discussions  can  give  us  a  os'iei  ice  i 
of  how  The  Soviets  view  the  dynamic  oi'ocess  of  go;r,g  from  oearf-  crisit 
to  war.  It  is  here  that  we  find  Soviet  discussion  of  stratepir-leve' 
factors  to  form  truely  strategic-level  assessments.  In  addition,  the 
beginning  period  of  war  discussions  involve  Soviet  treatment  of 
unquant i fiable,  subjective  factors  such  as  surprise,  strategic  comnano 
systems,  and  coalition  performance. 

1. 1  The  Purpose  of  the  Soviet  Literature 

Tne  research  in  this  project  is  based  on  tne  assumption,  as  are  othe^ 
reports  in  this  series,  tnat  the  Soviet  mi  1 itary-nistorical  literature  is 
used  to  inform  and  educate  officers  about  current  issues  in  military 
affairs.  In  the  literature  we  have  studied,  tn©  Soviets  use  lessons  from 


•■■f  w?"'  a*''C 


ni5tor'y  to  DISCUSS  thn  ri3ture  of  a  future  &eci ro  pen 
to  oest  prepare  for  that  future  war.  mariy  artiCiSr.  evD. 
tPe  historicai  lessors  "are  ..-f  cref*  ar'-tereet 

coroit  io’'s.  arc  discuss  cu* --er.i  tiuiitai'y  a^fai-'s 
presented  frow  historical  eKarii:'!  es.  It  is  clear 

crefe>'.ter  n-i  tnis  iixerat.jre  nave  relevarice  for 


ici  t  iy  state  la- 
)  n  cortempcr-ar  V 
using  cohceot'.- 
that  the  lessr-'.r 


c  i.'rreri 


■ .  e- 


aDoroaches,  reDardlees  of  whether  the  Soviets  base  thei-  ir'iaot  of  ^^iture 
ware  Oh  lessors  learned  f roo.  the  oast,  -or  sirnply  illustrate  thei>- 
of  future  wars  using  contrived  "lessons"  d»’awri  f^-co  histor'^. 
factors  Which  the  Soviets  stress  in  this  literature  iroic.ate  t".-:  '.> 
approach  to  assessing  military  caoabi  1  it les,  anc  these  factors  wn.  oz 
used  oy  the  Soviets  when  they  assess  now  they  are  coing. 


l.c:  Wethodology 

To  carry  out  this  study,  the  first  step  has  opet  fr  co’'’c:ce-'  tn? 
beginning  period  of  war  literature  as  a  whole  in  order  to  see  how  the 
Soviets  have  structured  their  discussions.  Understanaing  the  overall 
structure  of  the  literature  is  important  in  order  to  establish  a  context 
witnin  Which  to  orooerly  interpret  the  articles.  The  second  step  has 
been  to  identify  strategic-level  factors  which  are  discussed  in  the 
Soviet  literature  and  whin  enter  into  their  balance  assessment e.  The 
third  step  has  beer  to  analyze  how  these  factors,  and  the  issues  and 
concerns  tney  raise,  have  chanoed  over  time.  Three  time  der'iods  have 
oeer:  considered  and  the  treatment  of  strategic  tactors  has  oeen  corndane:: 
Detween  these  time  periods.  The  choice  o-''  time  periods;  1)  from  195S  tc 
iSt'S,  c.)  from.  1969  to  197A,  and  3)  from  i97b  to  the  present,  is  baser  Of 


wnat  is  commo>'>ry  assijti'eo  to  oe  cistirict  periods 


cf 


Soviet  ooctrir'a 


oeveioprnert.  Tne  first  is  cere-^allv  assooiatpP  witot  the  "revolution  ir, 
military  affairs'.  The  tnirc  is  oeiievea  to  reflect  a  strong  reemphasis 
on  tneater  convent  ionai  warfare.  The  sect"--,  oer;,-,c'  reoresents  a 
t  rans 1 1 1 or  on  a  st . 

However,  as  shown  in  1,  the  temocral  Cistnbut  ion  of  t-^e  Sov  .et 

materials  on  the  beginning  period  of  war  suggests  two  crimary  pe'^i'cs  :f 
intense  research  and  analvsis;  ar.ri  1 98? -crpcn.^.t ,  Pccorc  i  "o  i  v. 

tne  ciscussion  that  follows  will  focus  roore  close! v  on  these  twt  oe‘‘i.ti. 
of  Sov  1  et  rni :  1 1  ary  scho  1  arsh  i  p. 

One  important  Question  addressed  in  this  research  is  now  the  Soviets 
cofODirie  various  fact'trs  when  cam-yi-ir  out  comcreners i  ve  tnea*  e- -lev  t- ; 
balance  assessmer.t  =  .  Do  tip  5ov;pt=  inte-'rarc;  y )  f fir-.-ar-*  fartt',-?,  tav.'r 
into  account  rnutuai  interactions  and  trade-offs.  or  pt  rnp-.  simply 
aggregate  factors,  creatine  a  rank  ordering  r*'  listed  fact:''-.-.''  w'lle 
indivicuai  factors  mav  be  rather  mundane  anc  st ra i gnt f orwarc .  sue*  as  the 
importance  of  transport  systems  or  of  combat  readiness,  it  is  tne 
relative  weighting  and  emphasis  of  these  factors  that  indicates  Sovie* 
concerns  ana  perspectives. 


1 . 5  Sources 

The  beginning  period  of  war  rfiaterial  used  in  this  research  is  drawr 
from  a  large  Soviet  mi  1 itary-technical  literature  which  includes  the  vast 
output  of  Voyenizdat,  the  military  publishinn  house,  and  a  number  o* 
journals  which  are  linHec  to  the  various  armec  services.  The  primarv 
cate,  source  for  tnis  report  is  the  Soviet  military  journal  Voyenr r.- 


istoricnesv  1 V  znurnal  H:t'to''iCc>l  Joarris-l/,  whicn  is  a>';  rf'oa^'  cf 

tpe  Sssie*  ‘’'iiriist»'y  Deferise  anc.  as  sucn,  is  ecct'essec  to  the.-  io/ie 
officer  cores,  One  ■'.■f  the  •  r'n’v.? }  ’  c  edito-’s  :s  the  neAd  of  the  Ministr, 
of  Defensp  institute  ef  f'’iiitarv  -i -’■'Ory,  S'tvie^  staoies  of  the 
O'es  1 inc  perioc  O'f  war  riav~  a's--  hce*'  a Oy'  h  i  nh-rar,!-' :  r,c 

i,ery  officers  a:  tne  reGuas*  of  tne  hi^r.istrv-  o^  Defe-'se.  Qne  S'lcr 
DrestiGious  studv  was  carr’er*  O'.'t  at  tnp  Genera;  Sta^^  Qrahpi-,^, 

O’-  tne  result  me  report  aoDeared  in  !^_i  iit_ary  a.  sud?  vo  :o  r; 

booK  eOiteo  by  ^rroy  Gener’ai  S.  Ivanov.  ^ 

In  the  preparatiO'n  of  this  ren-r  t ,  wr  nave  ar.aiyzeo  aro-  it  t'lr;, 
articles  from  the  Vovenno-istor icheskiv  zhurna^ ,  as  weii  as  a*'!  aczitiona.. 
nuriiDer  of  books  ana  articles  frofr  other  lounne ,  c,  fr,;.'  fte  t  ■  ri.: 
lS59  to  19&5.  The  time  a  ist  r  i  but  ion  of  the  article.  fror  tne  y.:  ys.'l 
istoricnes'- :  y  snurnai.  shOw>'.  ’  fanle  1,  indica’-e-  tnif  a  1  '  fe? 
artic.es  fr..  nithm  either  tne  i9cj-*3b£-  or  ;36'.-15£c  tiiris  T-'. 

groiup  C'h  articles  m  the  early  I9£'?’ s  w=>'a  oa-'t  ■-■f  the  wi oc--rang i nz 
ciscussiors  m  the  military  literature  curing  what  the  Soviets  have 
called  the  revOiUtion  in  military  affairs.  This  revolution  ifi  r.M:ir,?-'v 
affai-'.  occurred  as  nuclear  weapons  and  ballistic  missi;e.‘  we-t- 

mcorcc ’■■n' =■  into  the  S'oviet  armed  forces  and  t^p  Soviet  ■■'.■r-p  a 
■■  rp  was  dramat  r- .  y  chanced.  The  acncarance  of  a  c'  :  .  ;:'  o  f 

a- ;  es  in  tne  ^fY.er''''''“l^T_'-r durmn  fhe  :5d0'-,  atfev  e 
ceartn  r.-'  =vch  a>'  .es  since  lSt£,  .  -'.jp..  t,-.  p.p'a’.n.  P-, 

’“his  rezor't  we  S'-aii  ■  ‘■•cate  the  oop'^’n'p  ■-  c  ■  cni  ^ican.-e;  f 

this  renewo  .  .'■  terest  in  tne  sei  .  ‘  ;  ng  period 


W."  '  . 


"eoort  arialyze-?  tw:  aic  '  •*  tn  .  5.;.v  ^  yr  the 

.t-c :  nrarsc  per'ioc  o“  'i  ne  tir^-  c  ,■  -  t'  <  ..te--,  .  -c  .  . , 

o  ;  C'ussiori  of  the  oveoali  nic-  :■••:  ra  ’  e»^o;utio^i  o.'  t"ie  ■-  :  leirc. 

war  arid  C"’’'':'"  ir  tnc  ce^iritic  erio  nea  r.i .  ••.■••  r'  ■ 

aspect  is  anaiyzec  I’^i  ' -a-pr'-.  rhaoter.  Tnc 

i  iteracare  i\i  the  Soviet  oiscnr  :'"  -'f  snec'.fir  -■  ■'.•i-K'C  far 

presentec  as  iriaicato>'s  of  military  capapiiitv.  --'o  thit  is  arialyze-:  . 
Chapter  3.  (ime  series  analysis  has  beer  appliec  t'  c:th  ascects  o^  tit: 
Soviet  iiteratu'-c  irvesficate  now  Eov^e*  assessments,  have  c'-r’sc; 
time. 

tnis  ct  a:;t£^r  presents  the  over;-  -•^■'•ucti^rs  of  Sovist  c..  r‘  of 

tne  evolution  of  t-'S  Decimnu  pericc  o-  wa*'  aro  anaiyis':  ■  •  Srviet 
wvitinps  on  a  specific  iSr.,ie.  tne  definition  of  t's  ppoinnin-  period  o^ 
wav',  have  chanaed  over  time. 

3. 1  Tne  Structure  pf  the  Literature 

Soviet  articjss  trace  the  historical  evolution  sf  the  ttr'nv;ri7  osri-rr 
of  war  3s  they  discuss  five  major  ways  in  whicn  it  "as  chanced  an'i 
cespnipo  t^rpc  nistorical  types  Deninninp  periods  of  wa--,  jne  ov'e'sl. 
st-'ucture  of  the  literature  can  be  sumrnari  rec  ir  matrix  form,  as 
Dr-soentec  ir.  ‘'aPie  3.  The  Soviets  write  that  c^s'-ces  in  the  beQinnir,; 


e 


1  ~r  .  1  ,  w' ■  t  c"'?!-  it  ^eri*";  '  t'lC-'i-c-  =  t  i  :  r-'  w'.:  dp  z  z-’'<.ziCBy&~ 

II'-  1 1 :  £  £&£T  I.;-’'., 

5=.f*,re  Ic-c '•^' ;  ■'ic  at  t  ■:-  f-r-c- :  .  f  i ■■■•'  t->f-  aa^s  ■' i sc '*-?  1  change,  it  1  = 
w-vrfi  j-;  j  nt  ir::,  ,  t":?’  ir=-';  a*'?  v?-.a  •-  ir.h c-,t  ;  .;.•■■£  that  this  cnanD:- 

■•fS  ge'eial  s. : 'a  tr.^  ;  s':  n-.t  la.na’  isS'.-e  was  at  t '  p 

cents'"  •;>'  a  rajC'-'  c  i  scussi  an  ca^'cieC  01'.  tne  the  Voyenno- 1  st  on  1  che  5  -  .  .- 
z'"'  <-  .  -?■■■  £■:=■■  s  I  sc  j  t  £  •  ■:-•■'  1 ''-r  ’  ii-jeZ  ..-,r,c  a'.st  h  c'-pc:  bv 

'■c-f  :“''ics.-s,  Sscc-nc.  while  the  Difference  in  cefiriciir 

s'.cv.’s  vC  S'-' 1  ■  ic:t  j  v  e~  a  char.-f^  in  tee  da.e  of  the  cor-r  1  us  1  on  of  tec 

Decinranz  oeriod  the  Great  Patriotic  War,  frori  Niovefc.oer/December  1 1 
rnic-July,  13^1,  the  discussions  surrounding  this  change  dealt  with  sc'fi’t 
f I, nca.r.'Py.t a  1  issi^Es  ot  '  ;-i,  to  cesl  Witt  si.ronse  attac>-s  a'''C  corta;''is-; 
e-tlicit  reference?  t:  •• -icioa''  wesoins  issues.  '^t-c  13£h' c  disc  . 

were  c’osel'.r  tied  tc  thp  coctr-.na',  discussions  concerr.irg  tre  rg , i 1 1  ;.■ 
in  affairi-,  ani,  it  is  rsaaonable  to  Dostvlafe  th?*  f>;£. 

to  large"  issues  has  remained. 

What  he.s  been  the  change  in  the  definition  of  the  beginning  period  of 
war'  The  content  iotts  issue  has  been  how  to  define  when  the  becmnin-- 
per::.ri  of  war  ends.  Over  time,  various  definitions  have  been  given  that 
the  beginning  period  of  war  lasts  until  !)  the  mair  forces  enter  combat, 
c.i  one  side  achieves  its  nearest  strategic  objectives,  3'  the  situation 
stabilizes,  or  4)  condition;-  chaoi-e  end  one  side  is  forced  to  change  its 
inltial  war  c’ans.  Wany  Soviet  d  3  srussi  .I'n:  of  the  beginning  period  0^ 
war  have  cr'-s -de-eo  fi-p  e-ciicit  definition  o-f  this  cenoc.  mostly  wit*' 
refs'-e'c?  to  the  cu-'.-ti.'  :-f  f*>e  be:  .  nm  rr_  oerioc  of  tne  Great  Patriotic 

w?',  b  ,  ’  toe  def ,  r- 1 1  O'-"-  state  t'-at  tot  beginner, c  period  of  war  start" 

le 


when  *■.  os*:  i it  ler.  f  .1  st  occ'-ir  or  war-  1-2  ces  a>'ec,  w:^;c^'  i-  t--; 

r5^=  ‘-if  tns  G  "oot  Wa'  was  J  j'e  £2.  '.3^".. 

~-.e  first  ce^  i-ri;  T  icr.  t'lat  tne  Deg.nr.irc  pence  of  war  ende  wher  tho 
rra:-i  foror-s  e>-te>'  oc.rntjat,  was  usec  by  the-  Soviets  before  W'orld  War  II  ar: 
was  decisively  recndiater  by  that  war,  -  ws  diioi.’sscr  ir  tr.e  orevioijs 
sectiori,  the  Soviets  write  that  most  theorists  exbectec  that  the  Setorc 
Wc-''  wTul c  sta-'t  1 1  k&  the  First  w:-rlc  wst  . 

D'-r-irg  t^s  1359  to  iStS  tine  Dorioc.  there  were  nu.veroLis  article-?  a'-: 
d ;  scossiohs  ab-ov-  wher  th.-  beoirrorg  oenoc  c*"  wa-  er-ccr.  Sev-e-'a. 
articles  referred  to  corife*'ences  ard  meetings  where  this  issue  was 
discussed.^  Durirg  this  oenod  the  second  definition,  that  the  becinrir.g 
period  war  e'cs  wher  the  r.eareat  stratecic  coals  are  achievec  or  are 

recoor,  1  zee  as  clearly  unobtainable,  was  widely  supporter.'*  Ir  iSfei?,  an 

* 

article  cited  a  conference  where  the  argument  was  made  that  toe  erd  o* 
the  Decinning  period  of  war  shoulc  be  dete-'Mined  using  three  criteria;  1) 
one  side  achieves  its  initial  strategic  goals,  £)  it  mav  last  for  several 
months,  or  3)  the  plans  of  one  side  are  broken.5  ftnother  author  offered 
the  definition  that  it  shoula  end  when  the  first  strategic  turning  point 


^  pare  1  or') 

occur<^, 

and 

placed  this  during  the 

beginning 

pence 

o*"  the 

Great  Pat 

" 1 Ot  1  c 

War 

as  when  the  Germans 

were  de'^eat 

ed  at  Mioscnw  in 

Decemoer , 

19^1.^ 

■^■he 

third  definition,  that  the  beginning 

period 

0^  war 

enc;  when  n.?ve  stab:.  1  izt-c.  was  also  presentee,  and  by  thio 

definition  t'-e  conclusior.  r-r  t’-.e  bt-cinrinp  oerjod  o^  th-c  Great  Patri'Otic 
w'a"-  ais-i  occurred  at  t~5  eno  c*"  Nevembe’"-. 

Thus,  by  both  the  second  ana  third  definitions,  the  beginning  perioa 
of  me  Gre-:t  Patriotic  War  ended  at  the  end  of  November  or  the  beninninr: 


Decevoer,  1941  when  the  Soviets  began  the  Battle  of  Moscow,  By  tni?’, 
titne  toe  Soviets  hac  been  able  to  p>"event  the  Genmans  fnofpi  acoiev'inp 
them  initial  strate3ic  objective  of  totally  destrovinc  the  Soviet  Army 
anC  for  the  first  time  the  S>cviets  were  able  t.:  go  on  the  strategic 
c'^fens  1  ve.  In  1961  twc'  senior  ■oftice’-'s  wr-ote  articles  which  sij'i'oec  jd 
the  discussions  and  seemed  to  present  the  officially  sanctioned  position 
to  concl..irr;  the  wide-ranc  inc  discussion^.  These  authors  suou-cr  tec  t-c 
second  ce^'inition,  tnat  the  begin^'inc  oerioc  lof  war  ends  whsr-  oi'.e  i.zc 
achieves  its  initia'.  str-atecic  objectives.^"'  Di.irinr;  these  discuss. one, 
the  auth'Ors  specifically  rejectee  tne  notion  that  the  beoinninq  period  of 
war  ended  within  four  weeks  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
corsicgrin:  t.hat  this  was  an  ovtsated  de  ^ 1 1 1 -r  w.t^  no  basis  :■ 
res ] : ty. 

In  a  1571  article  in  tne  restricted  c  i  r  Cv' 1  at  i :  r  journal  1 1  a.r  . 
Tnoudht .  the  f>ou''-th  definition  was  given  which  stated  that  the  beoinning 
periioc  of  the  Great  Patriotic  Uar  ended  in  mio-July.'^  By  this  fourth 
definition  the  beginning  oeriod  of  war  ended  when  1)  the  front  was 
temporarily  stabilised,  2)  the  enemy  rate  of  advance  was  sharply  reduced, 
and  3)  the  enemy  failed  to  achieve  its  initial  objective.  In  a  footnote 
to  this  artici®  the  author  asserted  that  this  was  not  a  new  definition 
the  end  of  the  beginning  period  of  war,  and  that  it  was  oi'esentec 
"merely  to  confirm  its  correctness  on  the  basis  of  additional  studies."!'^ 
“his  IS  a  curious  note  because  tne  new  def  mi t  i'On  states  that  the 
becinninc  period  ii'f  tne  Great  Patriotic  War  ended  ariound  the  middle  of 
July,  1941,  whereas  earlier  defirations  specifically  rejected  that  time 
The  new  de'^init  nori  has  been  repeated  m  books  since  1971  and  ha^: 
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frame. 


bes’!';  usee  ir.  articles  ir,  the  Voyertri':—  ist  i  ches»^  i  y  sirice  13*'- 

wh?’'!  nejar  discussions  of  the  becimi r,o  De»'ioc  O'f  i^ar  reasoearec  in  t''*" 
journal  fo‘'  the  first  time  =:r,-e  196.£.  * 

Q  r  od :  *’i  rat  3  o  '  of  tre  re«v  cp^ini  t  ic '  •■!ar.<-se."  13*1  by  Ma>'£r,=  ; 

Ba r raf'''yar.  wh:  w'ote  that  the  oecimng  oc'  lo''  o''  wa-  ends  when  t~,L 
Military  leace-'s^ip  C'f  bits  sides  realise  fiat  i-f  isl  Dlam  x.-.ll  n-.t  to 
achieved  and  t~e>  take  concrete  measures  ■*■,-,  nt-^ncipellv  chance  trc;.- 
f^j^thei"  actions.-^'  Par-'amyan.  in  ac'^eement  wif*  t^e  fo'j-'tn  de'^  i  ■■ ;  t  ; 
cave  tee  nrr'.a  t  '  J  .  . v  as  t'i>.  t-*'-;  :•*  the  bec-inninD  peniod  c-^  tne 
Patriotic  War  ano  rejected  the  idea  that  the  end  of  the  beginning  ds'- 
of  war  occurs  as  one  side  achieves  its  initial  stratepic  objectives 
because,  as  le  wj'ote.  neit'e-'  side  was  able  to  dc  this  du»'33'’-  t'^e  5^'eat 
Patriotic  War. Iw 

thus,  the  e/idence  suegests  that  the  change  :n  definition  nas  some 
broad  si gni f icance,  and  was  not  merely  a  matter  of  semantics.  this 
immediately  raises  the  issue  of  what  this  si gni f icance  might  be.  t'o 
investigate  the  significance  of  this  change,  it  is  valuable  to  conside*- 
the  tone  of  the  discussions  as  well  as  the  specific  defimnc 
r' araeterist ics. 

The  old  formulation  of  the  beginning  period  of  war  suggested  that  the 
beginning  period  of  war  ended  wher  tne  defender  could  effect  a  ma'o> 
t'-fning  point  on  even  seize  the  strategic  initiative,  or  else  when  the 
attacker  achieved  his  initial  objectives.  The  new  apcroach  is  orienter 
towards  the  defender’ s  ability  tio  frustrate  the  attacker’s  initial  clans; 


t^p  beginri'^'C  period  of  war  er.ds  wner-  the  defender’s  forces  n’en^ce  t- 
oscape  destruction  eve''  if  attacker  retains  the  st-'atecic  initiative. 
Trus,  the  argument  can  oe  made  that  the  new  conceot  olares  less  ambitious 
cemancs  on.  the  defender’ s  capabilities.  The  defencer  car.  consider  that 
he  nas  success^f  ul  ly  concludec  the  beginning  period  of  wa"',  which  is  w’-'e- 
the  attacker  has  the  strongest  temporary  advantages  oiven  the  defence**,  it 
*'e  ca.''.  force  the  attacker  to  change  his  plans.  The  cefender  n.:. 
has  to  gain  the  strategic  initiative-  in  orce-*  to  have  c-ncii.cer  t*-.-- 
ceginning  pe*'ioc  of  ws". 

While  this  interpretat ion  is  soeculative,  it  may  indicate  that  the 
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So'viet  doctrine  away  -^rom  an  all-ni.clear  war  towages  the  recognition  o-^  a 
convent  lonal  ohase.  The  fact  that  there  way  db  a  conventional  begin'*:'-'' 
period  of  war  has  been  recognized  in  one  of  the  more  recent  Soviet- 
articles  on  the  subject. The  implications  of  this  change  in  ce^init lo* 
of  the  berinnihG  oeriod  of  war  shall  be  further  discussec  in  reiati'On  to 


strategic  factors  such  as  the  factor  of  surp'^ise. 


2.  5TRCT£5IC  FRCTORS  ’‘«E  l I ■"£ ^qTij^r 

■'h-'r  ch-?::te''  ore%e''ts  arialysis  of  rcs'*’-  ^actors  wh;cF  appeal'  iri  the 
i’-'ViFt  ;  ?-at.  u-e  ai-  n'e?:  ■. '■tt  of  t.’,i]jte>'v  caoaDiiify.  A  series  c-f 

strareDic  facte*-':  have  oes"!  ioe>'itifieo  art  studied  across  the  three  ti'v 
PEr'iods  to  I'lieas'.r'o  the^  '  charge  o'ver  time. 

Ore  of  The  f urdaMe’' tai  points  the  Soviets  make  about  the  becin'''i''c 
!r'e''i:  t  o^  war  is  tria*  t^e  acpressor’s  use  of  sir'crise  durmc  rhir-  re-r  *  t 
allows  t-o  seize  the  strategic  initiative  ar-  cal'"  s :  r  r  i  ca 

temporary  advantages.  Soviet  discussions  of  how  to  csal  with  adve-sar  .s’: 
use  of  the  factor  of  surprise  can  be  divided  into  two  crouns;  those  that 
advocate  preparing  in  ad^^arice  to  such  an  p>.ter,t  that  s'-'roriss  cp-  p  ,  p= - 
severe  impact,  and  those  that  reccommfen';;  developing  : ntel  1  igence-  anc 
detection  systems  to  provide  warning  time.  These  two-  met n.-.-.c.  0* 

Kith  surprise  are  by  no  means  mutually  exclusive  as  then  c-pmc  1  nec  u-r- 
enhances  a  countr-j's  ability  to  deal  with  s.irprise.  The  Soviet?  oresp''* 
these  two  abilities  —  the  extent  of  preparations  carried  out  in  advance, 
and  the  gain  in  warning  time  —  as  important  measures  of  how  well  a 
country  can  deal  with  the  beginning  period  of  war  and  the  factor  of 
suncirjee.  In  this  way,  when  they  consider  how  t'^ey  are  doing  versus  the 
West,  the  Soviets  apparently  use  these  criteria  as  guideposts  for 
assessment.  ’’’hese  criteria  by  themselves  are  too  general  to  be  of  qrppf 
value,  so  the  r^ext  sections  of  t'lo  reo-ort  shall  analyze  how  the  S-ovie^'-- 
ha.  a  elaborated  upon  them  and  discussed  just  h.-.w  they  car  ne  achieved. 

7,  .  1  ~  h  p  cr gnh  -.I--  S'-irgr  1  j 
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Pc'c'':‘’'G :!';5  to  the  literature,  the  beoirnirir  Def'iod  of  wa-'  has  i ''■r^'eaepd 
ir  imDcrtance  because  it  is  nov^  possible  to  achieve  Decisive  war  aims 
our'ing  this  period.  This,  turr.,  is  possible  ir;  na'-'t  due  to  the  factor 
cf  surprise.  Tne  Soviets  refer  to  various  levels  of  surprise 
Woeradnost’ )  with  tactical.  operat  looal ,  and  strategic  suro*'ise 

correspond ing  to  the  levels  of  military  art.  They  also  discuss  different 
forms  of  surprise;  witn  refe^'ences  to  suro^'ise  in  timing,  m  placo 
ope-st  ion,  and  in  meo-s  ope‘-ation.  In  addition,  the  Soviets  oa.r 
discussed  different  degrees  of  surprise,  with  recent  use  of  the  ter-.- 
■'total  surprise."  Surprise  can  also  involve  the  use  of  misinformat i on 
and  deception  to  confuse  the  enemy  as  to  one’s  real  intentions  and 
act  ions. 

When  tne  beginning  period  of  war  may  involve  a  surprise  attar-'  py  at 
aggressor  usi^-g  forces  reacie-r  in  advance,  there  are  two  ways  tc  less?*' 
the  impact  of  surprise:  to  be  constantly  prepared  so  surprise  doesn’t 
matter,  or  to  obtain  enough  warning  of  an  impending  attack  to  be  able  to 
bring  forces  to  alert,  Soviet  discussions  about  these  issues  reveal  that 
authors  have  taken  a  range  of  different  positions  over  time.  The  basic 
differences  expressed  by  Soviet  authors  revolve  around  their  assumotidinf 
about  the  degree  to  which  it  is  possible  or  desireable  to  prepare  fcu'cet 
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before 

an 

attack  occurs. 
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aspects 
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preparations  can  predetermine  the  course  of  the  beginning  period  ot"  wa", 
anc  the  potent la?  impact  technology  and  people  can  have  on  this  process. 

Soviet  writings  on  this  issue  have  oresente-d  different  positions  m 
eacp  of  the  three  time  periods  studied.  Pt  the  berinning  of  the  195?- 


Ib 


1966  time  pe>^iod.  it  was  ar'oued  that  it  is  both  oossible  aoa  aesii'eaolp 
tc-  have  fo^'ces  fullv  D^'ecared  :>'■  adva'-ice  or,  a  steady-state  basis.  Late-' 
iri  tnis  time  oeriod,  begit^iMoo  >  r-  the  mic-l9&C‘ s,  authors  argued  that, 
while  it  may  be  possioie  to  nave  forces  const ant  I y  ready,  it  is  not 
necessary  oecause  there  will  be  a  tnreatenmc  period  oefore  an  attacr 
that  will  provide  enough  warning  to  Dring  forces  to  full  readiness. 
During  the  l96C>-19a5  time  period,  the  Soviets  have  empnasizec  that  a 
clear  threatening  period  way  not  occur  because  rucles'-  weapons  ca^  be 
launched  without  warning,  but  that  it  is  not  desireabie  to  keep  foirces  on 
full  alert  on  a  steady-state  basis  because  this  would  appear  to  the 
opponent  as  being  on  a  war  status  and  would  be  too  provocative.  Thus, 
over  time  the  iiterat.ire  has  fftore  fully  recognicec  P'Otn  military  anr 
political  problems  involved  in  attempts  to  lessen  the  impact  surprise. 

The  fi-'et  position,  that  it.  is  pc-th  possible  and  oesirec-pie  to  pne- 
mpbilice  forces  and  prepare  defenses  in  aovartcs,  was  presentee  by  a 
Soviet  autho-'  in  1959  who  argued  that  such  preparations  could  enable  a 
country  to  ward  off  an  attack,  This  concept,  that  preparations  carried 
out  before  a  war  can  help  prevent  an  attack  as  well  as  helping  to  ward  it 
off,  nas  been  presented  in  Soviet  sources  at  various  times.  The  logic  of 
this  first  positior  supports  maintaininc  military  fc.rces  on  full  alert 
and  in  total  preparation  as  a  steady  state,  even  during  peacetime. 

msc  second  position  was  presented  late^'  in  the  196i?’ s  as  sources 
indicated  that  there  winnt  be  a  threateninn  pe-iod  before  the^  actual 
launching  of  an  attack,  soi  a  countr-y  cctuld  relv  on  warning  time  to  brine 
Its  forces  from  partial  to  ful:  alert  and  readiness. The  threatenin. 
per-iop  is  defined  as  beginning  the  moment  that  an  agg^'esso-’  decides  tc. 
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ettacH  ard  erding  wheri  the  attach'  art:.!?]]-.-  tst-e^  olace.  It  t^-"  = 
recoDMied  that  it'-  te^'tsa  si  t  Mat  lore  a  t^f'eatpf.inc  oe^'icc  coula  arnsf- 
without  ar  actual  decieio''!  to  at  tael-,  ano  that  in  some  cases  the 
threatening  period  couic  enr  without  any  attack  if  the  imminent  conflict 
was  avoiaea  througr  peaceful  means,  suef.  as  occurred  i’^'  t'^e  Cuba-'' 
crisis.  ^ Dus  to  the  existence  of  a  threatening  period,  the  C''ooer  use 

stratECic  nte;  1  j  pe^ice  sources  could  allow  a  country  t>:  rr-.  ’p  r  u-,- 

factor  ■;*  surprise.  Belie^  in  toi;  seC’Ui- ;  position  wOulc  lea:  t'- 
Soviets  to  feel  the*,  it  is  not  necessa">  to-  maintain  fences  on,  ^  altr- 
oecause  a  threatening  period  will  allow  time  for  a  raoid  ale^'lin- 
process,  u.it  that  it  i5?  very  important  to  possess  the  caDaCility  to 
optain  aCecuate  warnirr,  time. 

Pinslly.  ir  f^e  198?’ s,  Soviet  so.u'ces  have  o’-e-e'-tfo  a  *  -  - 
rO'Sltlcn.  ■'■ney  indicate  that  it  is  not  possitce  to  nave  ail  mea-t  ''-a 
take'!  1,'  advance.  or  to  complete  the-i  n'/nns  a  tru'erterii os'. 
because  1)  now  th6‘'e  way  be  ar-  attack  without  anv  thresteriini;  oe'-iod,  aric. 
£)  total  preparation  of  forces  can  appear  to  the  eriemy  as  being  a  t: 

a  war  footing  and  this  may  provoko  a  war.  16  Tnjs  recent  Soi'iet  DC-sit:-:-’; 
concernirrg  the  alert  status  of  the  armed  forces  clearly  recop*- 1 00=  ttf 

problems  and  implications  of  various  st^'atec  1 1 .£;-'St.'-oiei. 

Correspond ing  1  y,  other  Soviet  sou’-'ces  have  argued  that  today  no  apDreos.O'' 
can  avc ;  •:•  sufferirc  an  ire'-itable  rgtal  latiory  blow  after  atteci-ini,  the 
oppcncnt  because  the  def “''taer’ s  foi'ces  are  either  survivaole  or  can  be 
iaunche-d  under  attac-.  It  is  unclear-  how  these  views  affect  Soviet 
thinking  on  theater  warfare,  and  further  investigat lor-  is  necessary. 

In  any  case  the  Soviets  recognire  that  it  is  not  politically  possible 
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to  have  all  forces  on  high  alert  and  that,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
intercor.t inental  war,  a  clea*'  threatening  period  pay  not  occur  before  an 
attac*-.  This  has  servso  to  sharpen  Soviet  interest  in  the  study  of  the 
beginning  period  of  war. 

In  tne  context  of  the  above  the  Soviets  nave  discussed  various 
prep3rato"y  actions,  and  have  divided  these  preparations  into  two 
categories:  prelin’inary  preparations  and  direct  preparat ions. 

Preliminary  preparat ions,  which  include  a  wide  ranoe  of  economic, 
political,  and  military  measures,  can  be  beoun  lone  before  a  war.  whereas 
direct  preparations  are  begun  during  a  threatenme  period  closer  to  the 
possible  beginning  of  a  war. 

5.  £•  preliminary  Preparations  for  the  Becinninr  Pe---ioc  ;Lf _wf h 

The  Soviets  blace  particular  emphasis  on  a  se>-ie=  of  ore  1 1  mi  nary 
military  preparations  including: 

o  premobilization  and  strategic  deoloyment 
o  the  development  of  the  economic  base 

o  the  development  of  military  science 

Many  of  these  measures  are  considered  part  of  strategic  deolovment 
(strategicheskoye  razvertyvaniye)  which  is  closely  interconnected  with 
aspects  of  mobilization  and  preparat  ion.  it  is  the  caoabiiity  to  carrv 
out  these  measures,  and  the  degree  to-  which  a  country  has  car'-med  the'’ 
out,  which  the  Soviets  evaluate  when  they  carry  out  their  fcala'.c- 
assessments.  we  have  rot  yet  gathered  sufficient  data  conrermnD  these 
factors  to  be  able  to  present  a  clear  analysis  of  how  Soviet  treatment 
nas  chanpec  over  time,  so  the  findings  m  thi^.  se'-tion  ms.-st 


be  considered 


teritstive. 


Tne  Soviet  iiteo5tb*-e  erno-goire-s  that  poetiiohi  1 1  rat  i  ori  should  ho 
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reaiOir.eEs  corioition  such  that  they  are  able  to  waf-o  oft  a  surprise  attac^ 
without  recuiriric  accitioral  coriiplet  iori  of  mass  mobi  i  i  zat  lor. lo 
adc’tior,  earlier  sources  irdicate  the  importance  of  cei-ar- 
engineerirc  aefei'ses  in  the  likely  theaters  rjf  military  action  anp  Point 
to  problems  in  the  Great  Patriotic  War  with  Soviet  forces  which  were 
placed  directly  along  the  borders  without  the  support  of  fortified 
defenses. 

Soviet  dascussion=  of  the  apility  to  hide  prewobi  1 1  zat  ion  mere  ..'si 
indicate  that  they  cionsicer  this  ar'^  imppr-t;^^,^  factor  det erm; ni  ng  a 

country’s  military  capabilities.  ''his  consioerat  ion  is  aoplicabie  to  t“e 
Soviets’  own  military  capabilities  even  though  they  don’t  explicitly 
discuss  actions  they  may  take  to  hide  their  own  premobi  1  i zat  ion. 
Soviet  sources  indicate  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  hide  premobi H zat ion 
measures,  as  reconnaissance  capabilities  have  greatly  improved  since  the 
Second  World  War.  Nevertheless,  the  Soviets  describe  several  ways  that 
prernobi 1 izat ion  can  be  carried  out  in  secret  and  stress  the  historical 
importance  of  this  secrecy. 

first,  the  Soviets  write  that  measures  should  be  carried  out  Drad'.aj.v 
ove"  a.  long  period  of  time  eo  they  are  easier  to  hide.  Sources  from  the 
1959-1966  time  period  seem  most  interested  in  hiding  oreparat ions, 
whe^-eas  later  sources  write  more  often  that  additio-nal  measures  will  be 

£■« 


neeced.  ft  1960  article  observed  that  mobilisation  before  the  First  woric 
War  was  openly  carried  out  as  quickly  as  oossidle,  whereas  before  toe 
Second  Worlo  war  it  was  aone  in  secret  over  a  long  jeriod.^^  Soviet 
articles  in  1959  and  1966  oresented  percentages  anc  a  chart  to  emphasice 
mat  the  tendency  in  the  1330- s  was  to  begin  strategic  depioymer* 
measures  earlier  in  the  prewar  perioc.'^- 

Additional  sources,  including  one  from  198^.  observe  that 
premobi  i  i  rat  ion  can  be  carried  out  in  stages  so  tha-:  it  is  hargo.-  t- 
Detect.  M  1963  article  emphasised  that,  while  rapid  arid  succesc^'ul 
strikes  require  massing  of  forces,  these  large  force  formations  cannot  be 
hidden  so  surprise  should  be  achieved  through  inconspicuous  measures,  atic 
not  by  rapiciy  creating  strike  forces.^-  Citing  German  actions,  the  19f- 
article  noted  that  a  first  stage  involves  the  gradual  mobiiiration  of 
forces  over  a  long  period  of  time,  ana  a  second  stage  itvt'lve?  tn*: 
'orrnation  o<f  large  grcuos  of  forces,  which  cannot  be  hidden  sc  it  is  done 
at  the  last  moment  before  a  war. 

A  second  way  to  hide  preparations  is  to  use  disinformat ion  instead  of, 
or  along  with,  masking  preparat ions.  Sources  from  both  the  1959-1966  and 
1980-1985  time  periods  write  that  this  includes  both  the  use  of  increased 
diplomatic  action  and  intensive  negotiations  to  deceive  the  enemy,  and 
carrying  out  military  preparations  under  the  pretext  of  conductinc 
friiitary  exercises.  standard  maneuvers.  force  replenishment.  o‘' 
strengthening  defenses.'^'®  A  1961  source  cited  the  German  use  >:><"  a 
preluae  of  "local  wa^s"  to  arepare  its  econori-v  and  forces  for  the  attach 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  and  added  that  modern  local  wars  must  be  careful  is- 
studied  because  they  too  may  leac  to  a  new  w->-id  war.  Soviet  sources 


c:':e  the  irerri'a'';  use  cf  c  i  omat  ic.  orese.  ar.c  state  orDar:s  ir 
Qi  sinforrrat  icr  campaiq'i  to  c>'eate  the  iworessiMi'.s  that  wer-e  act...al.- 

D^'eparirig  for  an  attaci-  o-  Engla-'d.  not  the  So.v:et  Union,  Sii?  They  also- 
nie''T:C’n  tne  World  Wa-'  I  practice  ot  world  leaders  ^ho  tool<  wel  - 
D.iclicisec  vacations  to  acr  t'-.  the  c-'ete^t  that  their  C'ountr ;  eo.  were  ' 

c:'eoar  1  r.^  f.-j-,-  war'. 

‘‘he  secono  ore!  i  rr  I'le -y  oreparat  i  or'r.  whicr.  tr,e  r  et  a  -■ 

in  all  tine  periods,  inioives  eronorri'  'leas'-rc-  i  ■••t  r cer  -  e*  T-r:"-.- 

t  h  e  o  e  f  e  ’’  "r:  c'  c  Si  c  _  i  .  1 1  v  0  ^  the  ir-O'  •  i  e  i  stare,  *  ^  o  r-r  3  r  ^  ;  1 t  ^  ^  ’  —  e  ' 

measures  t  :  imp-'.ove  the  marerie ' -techr- 1 -a--,o  •■■■f  ec'.rrrr. 

especially  the  heavy  anr  riuiita.ry  indust'' les,  arid  emo'iasr  ?  is  cjacec  rv 


tr'anspor'T  syster'i  as  ceinc  car  t  .c  - 1  ar  i  y  imoorcant,  and  sofr<  siv-'ces  s.:  . 
f?t  f-s  Scvict  .niin  did  no-t  aoecuatel/  do  thi?  pe'>h-..p  t.n=  Ci'-ev- 
Patriotic  Uar.  Ir,  this  process  of  economic  0’'eDa>'at  ion  the  S’Oviets 

attach  great  imno'-tance  to  having  a  central  coordinatinr  ano  olannir-: 
organipat  loi'  tc^  direct  preoarat  ions. 

Vhc  toirC  oreliminary  oreoaration  discussed  Dv  the  Eo'vier'  ry'.r’^p- 
the  develoDKent  of  military  science.  ps  ment i oned  above,  it  is  toe  tas- 
■•iiita.-'v  scierpe  tC'  a''a:vie  the  iivp’v  naftre  and  character)  c.-- ■.  c^  ■-■■■ 
military  operatiO'ns  ir:  a  future  war.  such  as  oreoictinc  tne  overa,. 
nat  .r''5  ■z-'^  t*‘C'  Decinnin-  Derios  O’f  war.  rirr-i','’  the  ihsy-'hnr  time  oer-;-..., 
Soi'viet  sources  '^oci.isseh  O'n  prop  lows  en.countere.;  in  World  wa»'  11.  Cltin- 
t'lp  hupe  numoer  O'f  directives-  wiC--  wore  lir^aned  i*'  tha  oennning  Deric.d 


of  u"eo.t  ‘“‘c*  r'i  :c  nar  on  to  co’-''<i-  t  t  r---v  .-••■O'-- -s*.  :  - - 

n:ctOy  0''ev,ar  fri.it.=  fv  D'"  ;  r  i  o  I  »'=-  k^p^'*?  ^onnr.-  t ,;,  t,p  i ’'■co^'oect .  -  '  > 
♦'e ■‘■p'-e'''re  to  -'jt-i'Otic  w^--.  Soviet  readers  t--/-* 

It  IS  t.ecessot'^  t  ■■  cles-'  to  v-a--.-  o'i  a<',  attscw  as  weil  ?- 

lO.O'.  :  a'i  t;  tayi-'y  oi.'t  ai^'  attac-'.  &p'^  ■:■'■»  -'lot  ic  w--  *•■- 

Ecv'.et  'Pilita^'y  hac  O'-  i 'I’ar  i ;  y  f  oc'.isss't  or  •_  of  tor-  c-’-a-o  ■• 

ana  was  ''iOt  i.»-e-r*'eo  ^on  toe  loo;  oe-'iC'C  o-f  5♦■^■ateplr  defe''..e 

oce-'3ti<:rs  w^ic"  trs’v  we^'t  ^'.-''oor.  to  ca'"f’y  cjt. 

I*':  tne-  lS8i"s.  fs.p  Soviets  have  focoisser'  o'-  f-'O  r.-  ^  , 

articulate  alternative  wa^'  olane.  a-:  a  ISS'  sc  .<>  ce  wrote  too*  rla-'S' 

Si'ioiuic  wC'O^  out  several  variatioris  of  the  new  oDeratiC’ve  thev  -.roe'.r  t  ■• 
use  de^cre  a  w?''  sta-'t?  and  te--  lot.-  acco'un-  t'e  ener^v’ s  cla-’s  a- 

ooesic’ie  actions. "^h'.s,  it  i?  ver<  ir''oo''tant  to  uv-,...  t^e  er-o'-.o. 
Military  etratetries  ant  weitocs  as  we  ;  as  to.  Have  o.:-.-  owr  c'cte- 

'01  - 1 1 a-' .  tr;C-:  -'y  w*i:"  o.- ;  st...c::eo  ■  •■•w  t:  ./.v-o  i.iee  o'^'  a'  'ov.  'vte-  o.t 

wearers.  In  1SS5.  Sa'-eve-.  (tre--.  Chief  of  the  the  '^ilitar'v  Sciero'..- 

Directorate  of  the  General  Staff!  wrote  that  SMoerioritv  in  military  ar* 
IS  one  way  to  increase  combat  caoability  with.jijt  needinn  any  atfditiona' 

material  expeno it ures. 35 

Thus,  the  Soviets  assess  a  to'ir.trv’s  raoaoilitv  tr.  ra-'-'v  •oii  + 

preliminary  oreoarations  larqely  in  terms  of  how  well  that  count^'v  car 

roncea]  those  D>'eo9rat  i  .ons.  Me  asn’-'i  rp  the  ahilitv  t'".  veeo  o^'e!  ;m;  na-- - 
preoarat  ions  secret  war;  emphasized  muen  more  than  any  otho'-  aspect  of 
tncee  preciarat  ions-  Over  time  tr.e  Sc-vie+s  see'.’  t.'-  have  rpron’'’.:  .'■eo  tr.p 
increasirc  difficulty  of  hidinc  preparat icnc.  but  have  always  Oiscusseo 
tne  benefits  of  disinformat  ion  if  hjdmn  orpoav'at  i  on'^  is  not  possible. 

£■? 


3.  3  Direct  Prepa'--a x_i or-'S  fo*"  t _'2.f _ i  r,y, i  rc  Pe>~icc  of  _w fj ■ 

Wne>'ea5  tne  litev'at'jre  sugrests  D>'e;  imi  nreoarat  ions  should 

ce  conducted  oi'  a  £teac>  oasis  unde>'  cor'fef ■Dor-a^'v  conditions,  diiec’’ 
d-'eparat  ion=  are  tnos^e  taken  -uriir.d  oeniocs  c-t  increased  threat  of  war  or 
d  t-oreaterinc  oenoc,  if  a  threaten:r:C  oerioc-  ■I'cci.^rr,.  P: 
men  1 1C  nee  above’,  the  Soviets  write  that  a  threate>- j  r.r  pp^jod  ca.''  Deron  r  .• 
chance  dunre  a  time  of  high  tensions  or  it  can  begin  with  one  countrv-’e 
conscious  decisi'On  to  start  a  war.  "^he  threatening  oe''i’-’0  p^’C<p  w'--  a 
crisis  is  resolved  through  peaceful  means  or  when  an  attack  is  launched. 

Soviet  sources  since  the  late  195iZ>’s  have  oiscussed  the  poesiciiit/  of 
a  threatme  period  but  over  time  they  have  beeowe  j  nc-'p^c  i  n- ;  .  ro.'bf^'.’ 
that  an  obvious  threatening  period  will  occur. w&  Nevertheless,  cesoite 
t^ie  unresoived  issues  of  whether  a  thrFi,teni  r.-.  oer-,.:,r  will  occ  er- 
fori.i  It  will  take  if  It  does  occur.  if  is  clear  that  the  Soviets  nave 

considered  it  important  both  to  be  able  to  detect  an  opponent’s  direct 
preparations  and  to  be  ready  to  carry  out  one’s  own  direct  oreparat ions. 

Until  tne  l97i?'5,  Soviet  sources  indicated  that  there  would  be  some 
concrete  icentifiable  signs  of  enemy  preparations  which,  if  detected  ann 
actea  upon,  would  allow  the  placing  of  forces  on  full  alert. P  1959 
source  described  modern  forces,  such  as  rocket,  air,  naval,  arid  m-.oiip 
ground  forces  which  ere  ready  for  action  in  ouantitles  sufficient  fo*' 
achieving  strategic  goals  in  the  beginning  period  of  war,  as  beoinr-ort. 
military  action  with  surDnse  attacks  laum-her  fro.m  thei^'  basing  regions. 
This  source,  citing  foreigr  authoirs,  wrote  that  tne  strategic  deoloyme-r 
of  these  forces  "basically  comes  down  to  their  most  rational  permanent 
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tl»pIoym»nt  CbJisingl  in  all  intenoec  theatef-s  wilitary  actior-  ans  T' 

secretly  snifting,  to  a  iitmted  deoree.  only  of  tnese  forces.  durif-D 

3  threatening  pei'iod  (which,  besides,  way  not  even  occur). “59 

During  the  lS59  tc.  136£.  oerioc.  rranv  Soviet  a*'ticles  recounted  various 

direct  military  Dnecarat ions  carried  out  in  World  War  II,  but  a 

remarr^aDie  passage  in  a  i9b3  article  b>  Coi.  cipitswiv  e»:;i:.'  , 

described  contemborary  preparat ions : 

*^ary  signs  of  the  threatening  perioc  no  lonoer  a-'iss.  ‘-'owf-.c-, 

some  signs  remain.  For  exa''’oie,  placing  the  highest  convaric  cr'c-nc: 
on  a  war  footing;  turnina  or.  new  communicat  ions  networws;  mt 
troops  to  hull  coKoat  r-eaainess:  ciscersal  an-  mas)-,  i  re-- a  if  ''iSv  s 

and  aviation  weaaons. 

filong  with  these  familiar  sig*'s.  new  anr  e.-tre^iel;  t  i.-- 

sicns  will  inevitably  apaear. 

It  IS  obvious  that  no  country  tonav  wi.i  risk  startirir  * 
rocket -nuclear  war  without  taking  serious  oi'eliminarv  measuo'es  jr 
the  areas  of  anti -air  anc  ant  i-r.uclear  defense.  Besides  t":s.  ’t 
15  impossibie  to  use  contemporary  aviation,  operational.  anc 
strategic  missiles  without  sta^-tino  ud  comolek,  servomecnani  sme  ar.g 
guidance  systems.  Ir,  order  to  use  nuclear  warheacs  (yaGe-rye 
Dcyepr ipasy) ,  one  has  to  assemble  (sobratM  thpr..  anc  deiiv?*-  f'-s-- 
to  airfields  anc  missile  launch  sites.  Therefore,  definmc-  the 
threatening  period  as  the  interval  of  time  used  for  direct 
preparat ions  for  the  first  ooerations  of  a  war,  retains  its  meanino 
even  in  contemporary  conditions.  But  such  a  conclusion  by  itself 
does  not  teach  very  much.  Moreover,  it  would  be  an  unforgi veable 
mistake  to  count  on  the  presence  of  a  clMr  threatening  period  in 
future  wars.  The  entire  experience  of  imperialistic  wars  leads  us 
tc  a  different  conclusion. 

LipitSKiy’s  reference  to  the  need  to  assemble  nuclear  warheads  and  brmc 
them  to  launch  sites  appears  tc  apply  to  Soviet  weapons  because  at  tns- 
time  the  KGB  appears  to  have  had  physical  control  over  nuclear  warheacs 
which,  in  time  of  crisis,  would  have  been  transoorteo  to  missile  sites 
for  emplacement  on  the  missiles. Lipitskiy  indicated  that,  while  some 
signs  of  a  threatening  period  will  probably  still  be  detectable,  the 
traditional  "clear"  threatening  period  may  no  longer  occur. 
Nevertheless,  tne  Soviets,  according  to  Lipitskiv,  expected  that  there 


would  be  some  waroing  befo>'e  a  U.S.  attari-  beca.ise  gv>'05ccDes  ar‘d 
guicance  systems  nad  to  be  started  up.  Latf'r  in  the  article,  LipitsWiv 
repeated  that  there  may  not  be  a  clear  threatening  period,  and  added  that 
it  IS  not  impossible  for  an  agoressor  "to  some  degree"  to  hide  direct 
preparations  for  a  first  strike,  so  the  bottom  line  is  that  ability  to 
detect  preparations  and  constant  combat  readiness  of  the  troops  have 
decisive  sign: f icance. 

Other  sources  from  thi=  period  describe  additional  imoortant  ci>'ecT 
preparations  which  could  be  made  during  a  threatening  period.  These 
include  carrying  out  reconnaissance  of  the  entire  front  in  order  to 
determine  the  plans  and  deployments  of  the  enemy,  placing  command  organs 
on  a  war  f-ootinc,  concentrating  forces,  and  orga'^'i'ing  ooerat  i cia ’ 
security  and  command. Lipitskiy  mentioned  a  range  of  military  measure?, 
such  as  giving  troops  full  ammunition  suoolies  and  increasing  stocks  of 
fuel  or  other  supplies.  A  range  of  mi  1 itary-economic  actions  are  to  be 
expected,  such  as  changing  railroad  schedules,  increasing  military 
transportat ion,  and  having  ships  return  to  ports  or  bases.  In  addition, 
the  economy  can  be  secretly  shifted  to  a  war  footing  far  in  advance  o^  a 
war,  using  local  wars  to  cover  this  action. 

Various  articles  also  described  the  less  explicit  indications  qT  a 
threatening  period  as  including  great  diplomatic  activity,  domestic 
miliTarism  and  censorship,  military  negotiations  with  allies,  and  general 
increases  in  tension  in  internat lonal  affairs.  Lipitskiy  goes  so  far  a? 
to  cite  a  French  theorist  to  the  effect  that,  in  order  to  catch  the 
defenoer  unawares,  the  aggressor  should  strive  to  ease  tensions  anh 
conduct  successful  negot lat ions. 


I*':  contrast  to  articles  in  the  l96Ci’s  which  discjssed  e'^olicit  s'.zr- 
of  a  threateninc  oerioc,  a  serie'?,  of  sources  written  i''  the  l98o's  &. 
prominant  miiita-'y  officers  sugpest  that  there  rnav  not  be  a  "clear’ 
threatening  oeriod.  While  these  article''  do  no-t  c  scuss  concrete  sicr- 
of  direct  military  preparat  ions,  they  do  continue  t-o  indicate,  in  cart 
based  on  World  War  II  e.‘<pe--ience£,  that  t-he.-c  will  be  a  cc  —  ^  ,-,f 
increased  tensions  durinr  which  a  country  can  raise  the  combat  rp^c' '  r,ec - 
of  the  arcied  forces,  for  exarp.Dle,  in  1985  Yevseyev  noted  tnat  tcc  f  '.  !•' 

IS  necessary  to  tahe  the  basic  preparatory  measures  to  foil  ar,  attac-  a: 
a  real  threat  of  attack  arises.'^^  He  went  on  to  add  that  tne  combat 
readiness  of  the  armed  forces  and  the  firmness  of  the  leadersi  j.-  f  t -.p 
country  and  armed  forces  must  be  increased  as  the  threat  of  si.iro‘-is« 
attack  becomes  more  serious.  fit  toe  same  time,  Kir’ya''  n-otec'  tha-* 
massive  use  of  electronic  and  tech-'  ical  mea'':s  O'f  ;  1  i  d‘='' re  r=<--p  'i  y.r- 

allows  one  to  detect  the  masses  iaunch  of  mjpc.;;pv;  p.-,f  os'-haos  t:  detect 
enemy  preparations  for  a  first  strike.^-  In  contrast,  in  a  book  also 
published  in  1985,  Gareyev  emphasized  that  an  attack  could  take  place 
without  any  preparat ions,  and  that  you  can  no  longer  rely  on  being  able 
to  finish  preparation  measures  during  a  threatening  pe>-'ioc.'^-  Gareyev 
also  noted  that  it  is  not  politically  plausible  to  hpve  to-^e' 

preparations  made  in  advance  of  a  war  because  such  a  level  cf  Dreoa>'etioo 
and  mobilization  would  appear  to  the  enemy  like  beir::  r.r.  a  wav  focfir- 
and,  as  he  implicitly  indicates,  thus  could  provoke  a  war. 

While  these  discussions  oreser.t  a  range  of  Positions,  thev  do  indicate 
that  the  Soviets  still  believe  that  there  will  be  a  De-'iod  of  increased 
tensions,  if  not  explicit  sign?  of  a  threaten i ng  period,  during  whic’' 
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Cney  wiii  oe  able  to  increase  the  I'eadmess  of  tneir  armeo  fo^'ces.  An 
important  area  for  further  research  concerns  tfie  issue  of  how  or  when  the 
Soviets  may  Cecice  tc  initiate  their  direct  oreoarat ions,  and  how  tnpv 
expect  these  preparations  may  a^'fect  an  evolvinr  situation. 

3.4  Inteliioence  Systems 

A  se^’ies  of  Soviet  sources  state  that  it  is  imo.orta  o  t'  ra-  ■  •  ' 
preliminary  and  dnect  pneoar-at  ions  uncer  cover  in  o>'osr  t‘  r-.- 

opponent.  On  the  othe"  hand,  toe  So.viets  see  ■■  to  o’a'  t.-  a 

of  airect  military  preparations  which  dece'-.-:  on  the  abilitv  to  obta:-- 
indications  tnat  an  enem>  is  preoarins  to  ro  t"  wa-.  '''his  n.-jrt'-  *,  -- 

Soviet  belief  that  it  necessary  to-  have  a  coon*  ■■  ntel  1  i  ren.^e 
capability,  anc  that  the  oossessi-r-n  o'^  such  a  rapari-itv  i=--  an  i t  ; 
’'act-rr  ir-  assessi'-'r  one’s  ove-al:  military  coac:'. 

During  the  ISoS-lSSt  time  oei'ioo,  ma.nv  5--viet  sources  wer-r  c'- ^ rs r'-.-.r 
with  the  neec!  to  have  rapid  transfer  o^  intelligence  data  to  f-o  hiDhest 
command  levels.  For  example,  one  author  in  1953  wrote  that  wrli- 
organized  intelligence  could  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  surprise 
strike,  and  expressed  the  need  to  have  constant  daily  checkmip  'u-nt>',:  i  • 
of  the  status  of  the  enemy  and  its  troops  in  all  theater?  of  militarv 
action. 47  Several  sources  have  gone  on  to  mention  toe  need  fo^  the  High 
Command  to  have  intelligence  channels  independent  o^  lower  commands,  in 
part  due  to  the  delays  which  multi-tiered  structures  can  create. 4? 
Finally,  many  sources  nave  written  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  strategic 
leadership  to  rapidly  process  the  intellipence  informaHioo  and  take  the 
necessary  actions,  often  referring  to  Stalin’s  failure  tc  do  this  m 
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resporise  to 


warrang  of  the  Sermar.  oreparat  ions.  ^‘3  Thus. 


!»'•  their 


196&  assessments  of  intelligence  capabilities,  the  Soviets  stressed  tbo 
need  to  rapidly  obtan-  informet ion  anc  transfei  it  to  the  highest  levels. 

Soviet  writings  from  the  19B0-1985  period  have  beer  mc^e  concernec 
wito  the  capability  to  fully  nionitoT’  all  enemy  plans.  These  source^- 
indicate  that  an  intelligence  system  optimally  should  be  able  to  gai' 
information  about  enemy  war  plans,  strategies,  development  of  new  weapons 
or  methods,  a.nc  t-j  warr  of  ere^v  intent  i  ons.  This  has  ofterr  simcl,' 
mentioned  as  the  neea  to  be  able  to  unmasw  the  schemes  of  the  aorresso'-. 

Over  time.  the  Soviet  concerns  about  intelligence  systems  apoea'"  to 
have  changed  as  these  systems  have  changed.  Thus,  in  the  early  period 
when  direct  intel  1 1 cerice  links  were  stressed  as  the  cc'ncern  was  to  rgguce 
the  processing  time  for  intelligence  data  as  it  moved  from  the  lor.?  -  to 
the  higher  command  levels.  In  the  1980’ s  tnis  concern  has  beer.  mi.iteG  as 
the  fo«cus  has  shi'^ted  to  the  need  fon  more  fully  capable  intel !  i  gence- 
gathering  systems. 

3.5  Strategic  Command  and  Communicat ions  Systems 

The  Soviets  have  considered  the  proper  design  of  a  strategic  command 
system  as  an  increasingly  important  factor  in  assessing  the  military 
cababi iity  of  a  country  and  its  armed  forces.  Soviet  articles  from  all 
time  periods  make  widespread  reference  to-  tne  Soviet  onoblpm.=  st  toe 
beginning  of  the  Great  Patriotic  War  when  they  had  to  estaplish  new 
strategic  command  or gani cat  ions  because  the  leadership  had  not  correct  1 . 
anticipated  the  nature  or  reouirements  of  a  future  war.^l  The  prewar' 
st'^ategic  command  system  was  set  up  so  that  the  Hinh  Command  direct  I  v 


conimai'icied  the  Fronts  and  Fleets,  b'Jt  the  eKoeriences  of  the  first  da,'‘= 
cowbat  showed  the  necessity  of  intenmedia^e  commanc  orcans  to  b'-'inr 
strategic  leadership  closet'  to  the  tnc-ocs.  Wi^iJe  articles  from  all  three 
time  perioos  maKs  this  general  point,  they  oiscuss  the  more  specific 
strategic  factors  in  different  ways. 

Articles  in  the  Voverino-istor icheskiy  jhurnal  from  the  1959  to  1966 
oeriod  aiscuss  the  decentral i zat ion  of  strategic  command  but  do  not  focus 
on  the  specific  inst  it  it  i  on  of  commands  of  strategic  dinectionc,  p-o 
RuKhle  wrote  in  1959.  the  High  Command  could  not  ooerat lona ’ i v  lead 
ooerational-strategic  actions  of  interacting  Df'OUDinos  of  comoi ned-armc 
forces,  especially  in  the  raoidly  changing  conditions  of  the  decmninr 
period  of  war.  This  required  a  cert  ain  decent ra  1 :  zaf  ion  o^  stra*-e:  ;r 
leadership,  which  took  the  fc"-'m  cf  the  creation  of  commands  of  st>'ate~:r 
directions,  in  oncer  to  coordinate  the  actions  of  grouos  of  Fronts.-'^ 

Soviet  sources  from  the  po5t-198i3  periO'd  focus  much  mone  on  the 
institution  of  commands  of  strategic  directions.  While  these  commands  of 
strategic  directions  are  credited  with  a  certain  amount  of  oositive 
influence  on  war  actions,  they  apparently  had  problems  because  they  did 
not  have  adequate  forces  at  their  command  to  act  indeoendent 1 y,  so  the. 
often  had  to  aooeal  to  the  High  Command  for  suoDort.  In  addition,  the 
directional  command  was  often  simply  a  transformed  ^ront  command  withcut 
independent  aoDaratus.  but  evoerience  showed  that  the  succes?f‘i’.  cor.di’c* 
of  a  large  offensive  ooerations  reouired  the  suDoort  of  an  jndeoendcn*- 
command  apoaratus.  53  Finally,  the  High  Command  began  to  issue  orders 
directly  to  the  Fronts,  bypassing  the  directional  commands.  This  had 
negative  effects  because  time  and  clarity  we-'e  Inst  while  the  Fronts 


doutjle-cnecked  different  sets  of  orders  with  both  the  directional  and 
High  Commands.  These  probiems  led  to  the  nrao'-iai  dismantling  of  the 
directional  commands,  Soviet  sources  conclude  that  the  intermediate 
commano  links  can  have  ocsitive  effects  unde*-  certain  conditions,  and 
point  to  the  Far  East  Command  which  was  positively  regarded  and  “a? 
recently  oeen  reestaPi ishea. 

In  addition,  Soviets  sources  ^rom  the  198i?’s  ma^e  a  sene?  of  oojv.ts 
about  evaluating  the  proper  desigr  and  use  o'^  strategic  command  svstemi. 
First,  it  should  Pe  expected  that  command  and  control  organs  will  be  some 
of  the  first  targets  to  be  attacked.  5b  Thus,  as  also  mentioned  in  ISE". , 
the  command  system  must  be  ready  to  operate  under  conditions  when  the 
enemy  has  the  strategic  initiative  and  when  the  system  itsel^  is  unde*’ 
attack.  56  Second,  because  of  the  possibility  of  sudden  attac'--, 
strategic  command  systems  should  be  prepared  so  that  they  do  not  have  to 
be  improvised  or  reorganized  in  the  beginning  perioc  of  war.'oT  Thirc. 
the  staffs  of  military  districts  will  be  transformed  into  oarts  rf 
and  Armies,  and  this  process  must  be  thoroughly  prepared  in  advance  so  as 
to  occur  with  a  minimum  of  time  and  confusion.  Fourth,  as  discussed 
above,  commands  should  be  decentralized  to  the  extent  necessary  to  be 
able  to  operate  in  rapidly  changing  conditions  and  handle  highiv 
maneuverable  forces.  Finally,  it  is  stressed  that  each  level  of 
strategic  command  must  have  control  over  adequate  amounts  o-^ 
strategic  reserve  forces  so  they  can  control  the  course  of  combat  durinq 
the  beginning  period  of  war  (see  discussion  helow>.  Strategic  command^ 
must  have  the  proper  structure  and  principles  of  operation  worked  out 
before  a  war  t-o  correspond  to  character  of  military  action  in  that  war. 


anc  be  able  to  control  and  raoidly  maneuver  effective 
strategic  reserve  forces. ^6 

Soviet  sources  also  olace  a  great  deal  on  the  imoortance 
of  being  able  to  maintain  conifnunicat  ions  m  the  beginning  period  of  war. 
Articles  from  different  time  oev'ioas  exoress  the  exoectation  thet 
communicat ions  assets  will  be  hi gh-priority  targets  whicn  must  have  high 
technical  readiness,  and  cite  the  major  efforts  made  in  the  G>'eat 
Patriotic  War  to  retain  constant  contact  with  units  aespite  the 
destruction  of  many  communications  assets. ^9  Articles  from  the  1962i-156£ 
time  period  appear  to  stress  the  need  for  reliable  communi cat  ions  morp 
than  do  articles  from  the  early  period.  For  example,  an  1984  article 
recalled  how  initial  German  attacks  on  radio  stations  anc  on  pot-i 
military  and  governmental  communicat ions  systems  oiaced  the  Front  and 
Army  commands  out  of  contact  with  the  High  Command  and  the  Genera’  Sta^^, 
so  many  commanos  were  not  fully  informed  about  the  conditions  and 
progress  of  the  war. 6®  Another  article  from  1984  said  that  the 
protection  of  frontal  communications  is  one  of  the  PVO’ s  most  important 
roles  during  the  beginning  period  of  war.&l  They  consider  the  possession 
of  a  robust  communications  system  an  important  factor  in  evaluating  the 
military  effectiveness  of  a  country. 

Thus,  Soviet  consideration  of  strategic  command  system?  has  focussed 
on  their  ability  to  rapidly  move  from  peacetime  tO'  wartime  status  as  a 
war  begins,  and  to  adjust  to  new  recmrements  during  the  course  of  a  war. 
Reaction  time  is  presentee  as  a  major  indicator  of  this  capability.  Ir. 
addition,  tne  Soviets  have  paid  increasing  attention  to  the  institution 


of  commands  of  strategic  directions,  sucoestino  that  these  intermediate 


commanc  linKs  cari  oe  very  valuable  unber  certain  conaitions.  Soviet 
‘discussions  of  comrriuni  cat  ions  systems  nave  also  olaced  incoeasin.-  stress 
on  the  neeo  for  such  systems  to  be  survivabie  and  decentre i i zee  to  the 
extent  needed  for  ODtirnai  operation  in  an  environment  of  rapid  and 
dynamic  combat.  Thus,  there  aopears  tc.  be  a  crowing  recognition  that 
limited  decentral  i  rat  ion  of  command  and  communications  may  be  aooroon  j  a'--- 
under  some  contempc-rary  conditions. 

5. &  Strategic  Reserves 

The  Soviets  consider  that  changes  in  tne  nature  and  imoortance  of  the 
beginning  period  of  war  have  increased  the  imoortance  of  tne  prooe-' 
organization  and  use  of  strategic  reserve  forces.  Soviet  evaluation'^  of 
strategic  reserves  focus  on  two  criteria:  that  stratenc  reserve-  be 
configured  so  they  can  be  raoioiy  maneuvered  anc  brought  into  action,  ano 
that  the  strategic  leadership  have  direct  control  over  a  sufticier* 
quantity  O'f  strategic  reserves  to  be  able  to  imoact  the  flow  of  the  war. 

Articles  in  the  Vovenno-istoricheski y  zhurnal  from  both  the  early  end 
late  time  periods  discuss  the  need  for  organizing  the  structure  of  the 
strategic  reserve  forces  so  that  they  can  respond  to  the  rapicly- 
developing  action  which  will  occur  during  the  beginning  period  of  war.&d 
One  article  from  1S66  mentioned  that  the  Allied  command  of  France  anc 
Britian  suffered  both  from  a  lacx  of  adequate  reserves  ana  from  the  lack 
of  close  coordination  which  woulo  enadie  tne  reserves  to  be  raoiciy 
shifted  to  where  most  needed. 

A  series  of  Soviet  articles  have  also  stated  that  the  strategic 
leadership  organs  must  have  direct  control  over  strategic  reserves  in 


order  to  be  able  to  affect  the  course  of  combat  act  ion  during  the 


beginning  oerioa  of  war.^'^  Several  articles  frr.i.i  tne  1959-196&  oe-'icc 
state  mat  the  Germans  held  only  about  1£  oercent  of  their  forces  in  the 
General  Staff  reserve  when  they  attacked  tn©  Soviet  union,  and  that  this 
contributed  to  the  wasting  away  of  German  offensive  Dotential  whicn 
finally  ran  out  at  the  battle  of  Moscow. finother  article  from  tnis 
early  oeriod  sugoested  that  the  lack  of  reserves  under  a  strong  univ-p- 
leadersniD  contributed  to  the  French  and  British  losses  desDite  the 
slight  numerical  superiority  of  the  combined  French  and  Britisn  force,  f-'- 
In  the  period  after  1960,  articles  on  the  value  of  commands  of  strategic 
directions  note  that  the  lack  of  control  over  an  adeouate  force  of 
strategic  reserve  forces  was  one  of  the  manor  reasons  why  the  c  mert  i  era  ’ 
commands  were  of  limited  effectiveness.^''’ 

Thus,  the  Soviets  consider  the  possession  of  strategic  rese-ves  m 
aoeouate  strength  anc  under  close  command  oy  the  strategic  leadership  to 
be  an  important  component  of  military  capaoility.  Whereas  early  articles 
focused  on  the  need  for  adequate  quantities  of  reserves,  later  articles 
were  oriented  towards  the  importance  of  command  structures  in  the  use  and 
shifting  of  reserves. 

3.7  Additional  Strategic  Factors 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  capabilities  and  preparations  whi--. 
the  Soviets  feel  are  important  in  assessing  a  country’s  defense 
capability,  the  beginning  period  of  war  literature  raises  a  series  ro 
other  factors  which  are  considered  in  balance  assessments. 

R  first  factor  is  the  design  of  logistics  and  supply  systems.  The 


Soviets  use  the  eKae’^ience  of  the  beginrarg  oeriod  of  the  Srest  Patriotic 
War  to  dra«i  lessons  corce»'mnc  the  best  way  to  orgamte  iocistics  ard 
supply  systems  for  the  future.  Once  again  tne  S-oviets  ewonasize  that  ar. 
incorrect  pre-war  image  o"  the  be::inriinc  period  of  wa*'  led  them  1 1  design 
tneir  logistics  systev.  baseo  on  tne  ase -■'.ot  i t'.at  there  would  be  time 
to  mobilize.^-  Ai  a  res-ilt,  the  suooly  oo-isisted  ^  Ir-'zr 

stationary  d.spots  from  which,  it  was  assumed,  supplies  would  be  moved  t-- 
smaller  local  supply  cer.ters.  Comv.anc  of  the  supply  syste:i  was  di  viced 
between  General  Staff  and  NKO  d  i  rect  orates  ,?i  well  as  dsi’".:  cc  : -'d  ir  ^  i  s  : 
by  Front  commands.  Due  to  the  sucoenness  of  the  atiai>  a>  ;  :  ■  i, 

rapia  mobility  of  many  forces,  the  supply  syste-'-’  was  total. y  irarei  o. 
Many  supplies  were  captu^'ec  at  tie  st  at  lona'-y  centra,  cei . : w  ila  I :  w  e  - 
level  supply  center;  ysy  out  mate-  -.ol.  Frtvn-;-.  jr" 
directly  to  the  NKO  for  supplies,  creating  a  chaotic  ctmv.-'i  tj'.uf:; 
recuests  for  supplies  were  unroordinated. 

Thus,  the  Soviets  conclude,  a  supply  S/Ctem  must  have  ce-‘t 'al ;  gs : 
command  of  all  rear  supplies,  the'-e  must  be  independent  operat  vct-a' -lev  a’ 
rear  commands,  and  supply  units  and  distribution  certt‘'c  must  be  mobtle 
and  dispersed.  The  system  should  also  ce  prepared  ft.-'  p-'ot’idit  ;  s-coi,. 
under  conditions  of  massive  evacuations.  Due  to  the.  ar.t  ic  i  pat  ad  -lat  r's 
of  the  beginning  period  of  war,  a  supply  system  must  net  assur!--;  i*- 

wili  have  time  to  move  supplies  from  central  to  local  depots. 

Another  factor  the  Soviets  discuss  is  the  effect  ^  o-;.,-.  1 

military  balances  and  on  the  ccnduc'  of  war^ar^s^SS  Tr,e  der-ee 
integration  in  economic,  planning,  and  milita'-y  respects  is  very 
important  accoroing  to  Soviet  so.jrces,  as  is  tf.e  problem  of  organicir_, 


reliable  conip-.ano  of  coalition  armec  forces.  me  i=;e,  a-  ^  * ; 

in  I96r  tnat  tne  lack  of  integrated  or  vnifier  conra  'd  bcti^een  toe  "ren 
anc  Britiso  forces  ir  nor  xc  nir  iJ  rpg^teo  the  r  1  ca .  superiority. 

Tne  Soviets  write  that  allies  should  unite  tnei-’  ecoriomic  and  wilita 
reso.o'ces  anc  develoc  s'^iarej  doctrinet  arc  strategic  plaric.  T 
ef feet  1  veness  of  ar^  aiiiance,  accorccing  to  the  So'Viets,  is  iiieasurcc 
much  more  cnar.  simcl.,  "ilita-'v  rrc-ans  ar-c  cooperat  icr ,  as  the  ot_s;r:.s 
as  total  a  oeg-'ep  iriteg-'aticn  as  doss',  cio. 

The  So'.iets  also  citc-ss  sc'-ces  o'  c&r  ■  i  nt .  ; assffS'  rg  '-.i-.-.h 
capabilities.  First,  tnev  write  t'^.*  in  todc^'e  c  o^c :  t ;  c  re  o'^  rap 
technological  change,  decisions  often  must  be  r-.ace  without  su‘'''icis 
experience.  For  example,  it  is  imdosoipie  +;  res o-. c t  iv  : 

as  the  enemy  use  of  weapons  of  mass  cast  ••  .c"  :o*- .  o-  :  r. .  ; :  -•  r-  ■  .  1 ;  - 
operations  is  limited.^*  In  addition,  they  ment  i  o'  •.  rt  .t  is  ci'-iru 
to  test  fully  the  Ci bi  i  it  les  of  new  weapons  w.Tno.h  wa-'time  '-rv-;-,;. 
so  one  may  encounter  unexpected  weapons  ef-ects,  let  o .  eu,  a 
vulnerabi  1  ities.  Seconc,  a  156i?  source  wrote  that  military  fo 'cc-^  w. 
have  habits  based  on  previous  wars  and  these  may  be  very  difficult 
change.  Third,  the  country  as  a  whole  may  respond  unD-'edicta: 

massive  surprise  attacks.  In  this  resoecr,  source'^  in  the  w 

that  it  is  important  to  preoare  for  the  psychological  reorienrat 
tne  peon  I  e  arc  toe  armed  f'crpee  s-'  they  ca''  e'e-’  '■nec,"' 

Finally,  morale  le  a  factor,  as  the  ^rp^ch  and  B‘'itish  su.ffere-  f-'or  1 
morale  as  a  result  of  tne  ’phony  war'  and  the  passive  strategies  of  the 
countries. 

P  final  capaoility  w,“  ic  '  s  been  discussec  m  Stviet  sources  is  t 


neec  for  aeferises  Dfepaf'ec  :.r  advartce  -:f  wa^'.  ri'e-  a-.-ur'ce  '.r,  ;9t,2  w  :‘f 

that  anti-aii”  aria  ant  i -noclea'-  defenses  be  D‘'eDa"-ee  before 

country  would  riSK  becinnir'it  a  ni.-Llear  war-.  G'.de-  authors  in  t'^'U 

1980’5  have  written  tnat  ;  r  a  wa-*  w'.ic"  f/<a>  tc  ■i'^  ciration  it  i- 

very  important  to  have  air  cc^ensc  of  mc-.-st  *';  =  1  oe'-'O’-y  aa  we-':  a-  ' 

airfieics,  troops,  and  commanc.  O'- gar.s.  '’b 


A.  COKCLUSIQ--? 


This  study  nas  sno^'i  that  the  the  Dejirrar.-  oe-’iod  war  Iiterat'.>-f 
can  or'ovide  information  about  a  wide  ranee-  o'  lesues  arc  factors  wh;c- 
tne  Soviets  consioer  irncortant  in  assessing  military  caoaoi  1  it  les. 
Analysis  of  Soviet  treatmert.  of  strategic  factors  sho."'  S:-v^e 

assessments  have  changed  tseir  focus  ove-  time  *--cr-  tn=  cs-':.. 

to  the  1980-1965  period: 

1)  Discussions  of  the  factor  of  surprise  have  shown  increasing  Eoviei 
recognition  of  both  political  and  military  constraints  on  mass. .res  t-. 
reduce  the  impact  of  surprise. 

£)  Discussions  of  preliminary  preparations  show  that  f'le  Soviets  e  oert 
that  these  measures  will  commence  ve^y  early,  arc  ove-  time  the;  nave 
recognized  that  the  importance  .of  disinformat  lor,  has  increased  becausr- 
imoroved  reconnaissance  abilities  make  it  d:  •^■'icu' t  to  total!'.-  'irr 
preparat ions. 

3)  Discussions  of  direct  preparations  for  war  have,  since  the  ea-'y 
1960’s,  stressed  the  importance  of  these  measures  ever,  though  ever 
time  the  Soviets  have  increasingly  realized  that  the-'e  may  not  be  a 
"clear”  threatening  period. 

4)  Discussions  of  intelligence  systems  have  shiftea  from  a  focus  or  the 
importance  of  achieving  rapid  rates  of  data  flow  to  the  high  commer,-; 
to  a  focus  on  the  need  to  acquire  full  data  on  enemy  plans  ar.c 
intent  ions. 

5)  Discussions  of  strategic  command  and  communications  systems  over  time 
have  focusec  more  on  the  need  for  intermediate  arc  ps'-tiallv 
decentralized  systems. 

6)  Discussions  of  strategic  reserves  have  moved  over  time  from  usir-g 
Quantitative  measures  of  reserve  caoabi i it les  to  using  measures 
related  to  the  duality  of  command  and  ut  1 1  irat  i or.  oroceedures. 

This  analysis  has  sh.own  that  the  S'oviets  feel  that  the  level 

preparation  of  the  armed  forces  should  be  raised  ir  accordance  with  c 

possible  increasing  level  of  threat  of  war.  As  tersions  grow,  an.r 
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especiaiiy  if  a  threater.mr  perioc  is  j’-jogep  to  have  beg-.'-',  -'r. :  .  : 

level  of  'iiilitary  readiness  inc»'eeses  dramat  ical  1  y.  The  Soviets  see'.'  t: 
beiieve  that,  although  there  may  be  no  "clear"  threatening  period,  tne_,. 
still  will  be  able  to  detect  increasinc  It-eir  of  tnrcc-'  war  ar.n  rais- 
tnei"  preparatory  and  reaoiness  ieve-s  acco.'':  i  r y.  ■^“o  s  is  a  ^urt:  . 

inoicatior;  tnat  the  Soviets  directly  liriv  fair  cebi-fe.o  Is.aii  : 
ffiilitar-y  capability  to  the  level  of  threat  of  wa".  Ps  stat.t-;:  at: -a,  :  . 

implies  that  Soviet  asses-sments  of  military  balances  car  --r,  ^ 

dramatically  depending  or  thc-ir  perceptio".  o--^  the  level  o^  f  re?"  ■  "  w-. 
Thus,  balance  assessments  in  peacetime  conditio.ns  may  use  different 
criteria  than  balance  assessments  in  threateninr  periods. 

This  analysis  has  also  investigated  w''iet"n-'  t'te  Soviets  aoc‘-'^^j;c  r,  • 
integrate  the  many  factors  wnict  erter  intc  compoi  ite  assc.t-v-.- ■  ;;  ; 
military  balances-  while  there  have  not  beer  ary  eAtiicit  s  s'-les  :f 
the  Soviets  integrating  factors  with  clear  i  nte-act  :c  ns  o'  t  -r  f  r^:,, 
there  have  been  several  cases  of  im-licit  trade-of fs.  -  eAamile.  t--i 
Soviets  recognize  the  negative  interaction  between  carryir.r  ovt 
preparations  for  war  and  achieving  surprise  in  that  war.  Tneir  resgin;-:- 
to  this  seems  to  be  that  this  trade-off  can  be  managed  throuc-  caref.:;. 
planned  preparations  and  concealment  measures  mcludirg  the  use 

ti isinfoi'mat  ion  and  maskirovka.  In  one  case  there  was  an  implic:' 
statement  a  trade-of^  betwee'.  coalition  unltv  a’''h  r-,-,i5;  - ; 

superiority  where  the  lack  of  unity  and  cohesion  m  military  alliance 
planning,  accompanied  bv  morale  problems,  necatec  a  slight  nmne*"'.c:al 
superiority  in  forces.  Apart  from  these  examples,  we  have  yet  to  uncover 
further  evidence  of  how  the  Soviets  intenrate  tne  factors  in  thei-- 


assessments.  They  do  consider  factory  w*"!!!-''  arp  rtlateo.  tc‘  orie 
such  as  strategic  command  and  the  need  to  have  adequate  levels  : ' 
strategic  reserves  at  each  level  comMand,  but  m:-5t  factors  are 

aggregated  in  the  literature. 

Pnother  issue  addressed  m  this  reor-rt  r.^s  the  •■■e.a’ri.e 

importance  of  qualitative  and  quant itat ive  measures  of  armed  fc' ces. 
When  articles  have  presentee  numerical  data  they  have  ci'.'-'-  t-:  ‘  -  s  .  •  £  ’  . 
quantitative  measures,  such  as  the  percentagt  >:-f  overall  forces 
were  invoiveti  in  the  beginning  ce"icc'  of  wa*'  or  re *.  los  -f  n.fnrs-'s  of 
divisions,  and  somewhat  qualitative  measures,  such  as  the  ratios  o'^ 
qualitatively  new  types  of  weapons. Over  time  between  1353~l36B  ard 
1980-1985,  discussions  of  oreliminary  preparat  i  o-ns  and  strategic  resc-'ver 
have  shown  decreased  use  of  Quantitative  measures  relative  t:  cuelitat  vr 
ones.  In  general,  many  articles  have  also  smo-asireci  tne  groiMnt 

importance  of  qualitative  advances  in  weaoons  and  techn.hi cgy.  Thus, 
balance  it  appears  that  the  Soviets  have  increasingly  been  using 
qualitative  measures  over  quantitative  ones  in  their  assessments. 

One  overall  factor  which  is  orevalant  in  many  Soviet  assess.ments  o* 
military  capabilities  is  that  of  time.  Whereas  Western  analysts  maj  use 
quality  of  performance  as  the  dominant  criteria  for  evaluating  m.lita'-y 
forces  and  means,  the  Soviets  use  a  criteria  of  how  long  lu  tawes  to 
perform  a  given  mission.  For  example,  they  measure  t'e  effect  i  venaap  : 
intelligence  systems  in  terms  of  how  long  it  takes  i •'■format  ion  t^:  reach 
the  too,  the  effectiveness  of  command  systems  by  now  long  it  would  ta^-e 
to  reconfigure  them  to  a  wartime  status,  and  the  effectiveness  of  supply 
systems  by  how  little  time  they  recuire  for  full  operation. 
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Even  i( 


discussirig  strategic  ruclea*"  forces,  the  Sc  .  lets  ex.D-'a-.i  t‘-e  reec  - 
higher  alert  levels  anc  cne  need  to  deter:  enesvy  actions  as  so'*'  a' 
possi ole. 

This  raises  the  issue  of  how  the  Soviet'  assess  cr:fe-_.  They  e>':pr6cr 
the  need  to  carry  out  preparative  measures  as  soo'.  as  a  thneater: ? r 
situation  a^'ises,  and  the  set  c-^  criteria  the/  t  st  tc.  assess  t'e  ri  1 2 :  a-'/ 
balance  during  such  a  period  may  generate  very  different  co": ; mc : or :  a 

the  set  of  criteria  used  dtr'inr  peacetime.  the  t  ■  me  factC'-  may  assj-’s 
great  significance  for  the  miiita^'v  as  they  may  not  be  able  to  ac:.i'>" 
the  time  they  feel  is  necessary  for  warning  and  preca-at 2 ons.  "he 
Soviets  have  recently  adpressed  the  issue  that  being  fully  prepared  for 

war,  while  this  may  be  militarjiy  possible,  is  not  politically  pla'.sib's 

because  such  a  level  of  military  Drepa''5dnedS  is  not  clea’l,. 
distinguishable  from  a  war  footing  and  thus  is  provocative.  It  is  fase 

issues,  of  how  Soviet  assessments  may  shift  dvinr  the  process  .of  rtc.iny 

from  peace  to  beginning  period  of  wan  and  of  what  actions  the  Soviets  may 
take  based  on  these  assessments,  which  we  have  begun  to  address. 
Nevertheless,  this  subject  remains  an  area  for  further  research  involving 
a  wider  range  of  Soviet  sources. 

The  beginning  period  of  war  literature  has  provided  a  direpct  view  ct 
strategic  factors  which  shape  the  framework  for  Soviet  theater-ieve' 
military  assessments.  Over  time  we  have  seen  how  the  basic  assumptions 
which  lie  behind  the  assessments  have  changed  as  the  expectec  nature  o-^ 
the  threatening  perioc  has  been  reevaluated.  In  order  to  *>,.rth€?r  prior 
the  details  of  the  Soviet  balance  assessment  process,  it  is  necessary  t: 
expand  our  analysis  of  the  beginninp  period  of  war  literature  to  more 
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firmly  establish  possible  charges  over  time  ir-  t'^e 
the  major  factors  we  have  idertifiec  so  far. 


Temporal  Distv'xdut  lorf  of  Scr’ce  Mate" 
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1959 
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1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 
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1971 
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